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Germany Announces 
Her Foreign Policy 


Adolf Hitler’s Speech Before Reich- 
stag Details Nazi Attitude on 
International Affairs 


PEACEFUL AIMS ARE STRESSED 


Chancellor’s Declaration Presents 
Difficult Problem to 
French People 
Does Hitler really want peace? Judging 
from the speech he recently made before 
the German Reichstag it would seem so. 
In an extended statement detailing Ger- 
many’s position on international problems 
the Nazi chancellor declared emphatically 
more than once that he was intent upon 
peace and only peace. Yet, the nations 
which surround Germany, and which for 
months have been trembling at the sight of 
speedily growing armaments within the 
Reich, remain skeptical. They are im- 
pressed by Hitler’s words but are still not 
fully convinced of his pacific intentions. 
However, while Hitler may not have 
succeeded in dispelling all doubts with re- 
gard to his disposition for peace, it is cer- 
tain that his temperate statement of Ger- 
man wishes and ideas has produced an 
easier atmosphere throughout the Euro- 
pean continent. It was not the belligerent, 
ranting, uncompromising Hitler who spoke 
through the Reichstag to the world, but 
rather a thoughtful, statesmanlike, and 
earnest leader of a people. It may be, as 
it has been before, that Hitler’s actions 
will belie his words, but at least for the 
present the impression is that he is ready 
to work for peace in Europe if, of course. 
the other nations are willing to make cer- 
tain concessions which Germany 
vital to her welfare and security. 


deems 


Germany’s Offers 

What does Germany offer and what does 
she want? What, in brief, is her foreign 
policy? To answer this question we must 
consult two sources. We must look at 
words and we must look at facts which 
often lie behind words. For words we need 
search no further than Hitler’s speech, the 
only fully authoritative statement of Nazi 
foreign policy. The additional facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of German for- 
eign policy will be found in a consideration 
of that country’s basic economic require- 
ments. 

In his Reichstag address Hitler outlined 
13 points of foreign policy, at least nine of 
which were definitely conciliatory in na- 
ture. They may be rapidly summarized as 
follows: 

1. While Germany repudiated the armament 
restrictions imposed upon her by the Ver- 
Sailles Treaty, she declares her unconditional 
readiness to respect all other articles of the 
treaty, including its territorial provisions, and 
will only seek revisions of the treaty through 
peaceful understanding. 

2. Germany stands ready to fulfill all the 
conditions of the Locarno treaties, which safe- 
guard the western boundaries of Europe, as 
long as other countries do. She also makes 
note of her intention to observe the demili- 
tarized zone along the Rhine. 

3. The German government is willing at 
any time to join in a system of collective co- 
Operation for the peace of Europe. 

4. Germany is ready to conclude nonag- 
gression treaties with individual neighbor 
States, and also to take measures to localize 
conflicts. 

(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 
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BUT THAT’S NO REASON WHY WE SHOULD GO BACK! 


—Talburt in Washington News 








When 


Opinion Is Organized 


For some time there have been complaints about the war propaganda which has been 
appearing in the news films. Charges have been made that the Hearst Metrotone News 
has engaged in a systematic effort to build a war psychology; that it has shown pictures 
designed to stir up fear and suspicion. Preparedness activities of other nations, particu- 
larly Japan, have been featured, together with insinuations regarding the alleged inade- 
quacy of American preparedness. Many people have been concerned about the educa- 
tion for war that has been going on in our movies. 

But while resentment has been fairly general, it was quite ineffectual until it reached 
the stage of action. This stage was reached some time ago in a number of colleges. A 
writes to the editor of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER: “Students have 
banded together and have sent petitions to the local theaters requesting the removal of 
the Hearst Metrotone News. At Harvard a petition of some 1,200 Harvard and Rad- 


cliffe students was presented to the management of the theater here. 


Harvard student 


Last evening I 
was pleased to see Paramount News on the screen. Similar action is being taken at 
Princeton and Amherst, to point to but two.” Action of this kind has been taken as a 
matter of fact, by a considerable number of college groups. Nor has such an exercise 
of influence been confined to the colleges. Complaints have been general in the city of 
Washington, and, possibly as a result, the current Hearst news film breathes a very 
different and more pacific spirit. 

A boycott organized for the purpose of affecting the expression of opinion should, of 
course, be conducted with care and reason. Mr. Hearst has a right to express his views 
as to peace and war with the utmost freedom. 
such expression, 


He should not be molested because of 
Neither should anyone set out to hurt his business for the purpose of 
intimidating him. It would be a dangerous thing for any group of people to refuse to 
patronize the Walgreen drug stores because of their dislike of the effort Mr. Walgreen 
is making to throttle freedom of teaching in American universities. But when any man 
sets out to manipulate opinion, his opinion-making activities may be fairly combated. 
If a man with wealth and power uses the movies or the radio to further a certain cause, 
he is using a monopoly privilege—the power over screen or air—to influence opinion. 
He is exercising a great and dangerous power. In order to check a wanton use of such 
power, those who do not control these monopoly organs or agencies of opinion formation 
may rightly bring pressure to bear to prevent the use of the agencies for antisocial ends. 
It is in the interest of effective democracy that opinion should be organized for the 
purpose of preventing the antisocial use of press or radio or screen. 


High Court Rocks 
Pillars of New Deal 


NRA Decision Forces Democratic 
Leaders to Consider New 


Line of Attack 


LABOR LEADERS ARE PESSIMISTIC 


Predict Industrial Conflicts Un- 
less NRA Standards 
Are Upheld 

May 27, 1935, will stand as an important 
date in American constitutional history. 
On that date the Supreme Court handed 
down two decisions which defined sharply 
the limits of constitutional action by Con- 
gress. One of the decisions strikes a body 
blow at the New Deal program for recov- 
ery. The Court, by unanimous vote, de- 
clared the code provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act to be unconstitu- 
tional. Not only did this decision put an 
end to practically the entire work of the 
NRA, but it served notice of limits beyond 
which the national government cannot go 
in its efforts to bring about recovery or to 
establish what an administration may con- 
ceive to be social justice. The Supreme 
Court also annulled the Frazier-Lemke 
Act which provided, under certain circum- 
stances, for a five-year moratorium for 
the payment of farm mortgages. 

Another decision of the Court, handed 
down the same day, declared unconstitu- 
tional the act of the President in remov- 
ing a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Let us now consider the facts re- 
lating to the NRA decision. 


Historical Background 


On June 16, 1933, Congress enacted th> 
National Industrial Recovery Act. One 
of the provisions of this act declared that 
the various industries of the country should 
organize and form codes of fair practices 
The purposes, according to the words of 
the act itself, were— 

To remove obstructions to the free flow 
of interstate and foreign commerce which 
tend to diminish the amount thereof; and to 
provide for the general welfare by promoting 
the organization of industry for the purpose 
of coOperative action among trade groups, to 
induce and maintain united action of labor 
and management under adequate governmental 
sanctions and supervision, to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices, to promote the fullest 
possible utilization of the present productive 
capacity of industries, to avoid undue re- 
striction of production (except as may he 
temporarily required), to increase the cen- 
sumption of industrial and agricultural prcd- 
ucts by increasing purchasing power to re- 
duce and relieve unemploymert, to improve 
standards of labor, and otherwise to rehabili- 
tate industry and to conserve natural re- 
sources. 

The firms engaged in a particular indus- 
try were to get together and adopt rules 
or codes prescribing minimum wages, hours 
of labor, working conditions, and various 
competitive practices. Practices held to 
be unfair to competitors were to be out- 
lawed. If codes satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent of the United States were not drawn 
up in any industry, the President might 
impose a code upon that industry. Once 
the code was drawn up, it was to have the 
force of law. It could be enforced in the 
United States courts. 

Eventually the code-making authority 
granted by the National Industrial Re- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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RANK C. WALKER has been de- 

scribed as a man “carrying the key to 
a safe with several billions of dollars fairly 
screaming to be released.” He is execu- 
tive director of the National Emergency 
Council and director of the new Division 
of Applications and Information, All ap- 
plications for money from the five-billion- 
dollar works-relief fund must pass through 
his hands, or through his office. In that 
office the various projects upon which the 
relief money may be spent are examined. 
So Mr. Walker has a man-sized job. 

This man who has quietly stepped into 
a position of such vast importance was 
born in Plymouth, Pennsylvania, 49 years 
ago. He was educated in Gonzaga Col- 
lege and the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 
He began the prac- 
tice of law in Mon- 
tana, was assistant 
district attorney in 
Butte, and served as 
a member of the 
Montana state legis- 
lature. In 1925 he 
went to New York 
and became counsel 
for the Anaconda 
Copper Company. 
He and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt became 
friends and he helped his new friend to 
the governorship of New York, and was 
an early advocate of Mr. Roosevelt for 
the presidency. In 1932 he served as 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee. He is wealthy, independent, 
admittedly capable—and very busy. It is 
widely predicted that Mr. Walker will soon 
take James Farley’s place as United States 
Postmaster General. 
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Ford Increases Wages 

Henry Ford, unlike many of his indus- 
trial colleagues, believes that the purchas- 
ing power of American wage earners must 
be increased before recovery comes. He 
has always felt that high wages were es- 
sential to prosperity; that workers must 
be provided with sufficient buying power 
to keep factory production at a high level. 
Therefore, Mr. Ford has voluntarily given 
his workers an increase in wages. He has 
raised his minimum wage rate from five to 
six dollars a day. At the same time, it is 
said, he has boosted the pay of workers in 
a number of the higher brackets. Alto- 
gether, the Ford Company is planning to 
spend an additional $2,000,000 monthly 
for labor. 





Vice-President Garner 





If Postmaster General Farley’s predic- 
tion is correct, Mr. Garner will be Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s running mate in the 
presidential race next year. Mr. Garner, 
according to Farley, will again win the 
Democratic nomination for the office of 


vice-president. Democratic leaders are, on 
the whole, very well pleased with the way 
Mr. Garner has conducted himself in his 
present office. He has shunned publicity at 
every hand and yet he has been invaluable 
as a contact man between the White House 
and Congress. All in all, it is felt, Mr. 
Garner will be a definite asset to President 
Roosevelt in next year’s presidential race. 





Wheat Farmers Favor AAA 





Wheat farmers recently voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of the AAA crop re- 
duction program. They were asked this 
question: “Do you favor continuing the 
wheat-production adjustment program to 
follow the present one, which expires with 
the crop year 1935?” Approximately 85 
per cent of the farmers answered in the 
affirmative. The new contracts, which will 
soon be given to farmers to sign, will 
supposedly hold for four years. But the 
contracts will give farmers the right to 
end their agreements with the government 
at the end of the second year if they so 
desire. Thus it appears that the govern- 
ment and wheat farmers will continue to 
work together to keep production down 
and farm prices up, unless, of course, the 
Supreme Court should strike a blow at 
the AAA such as it did at the NRA. 





King of Vessels 

When the French liner Normandie left 
Havre last week for her maiden voyage, 
it marked one of the greatest single ad- 
vances in shipbuilding since Robert Ful- 
ton’s Clermont. The Normandie is half 
again as large as the greatest ships afloat. 

Until the launching of the Queen Mary 
next year, the Normandie will rule the 
Atlantic fleet. Like the Jle de France, 
which the French line christened in 1927, 
the Normandie is a luxury ship. The 
main dining room is three decks high, 300 
feet long, decorated with molded art glass 
panels, gilded bronze doors, and a golden 
ceiling. A vast marble theater, card rooms, 
gymnasiums, and a porcelain swimming 
pool 82 feet in length will provide di- 
version for the ship’s passengers. (Its 
passenger capacity is 2,000.) 


Radio Reform 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is carrying on a determined drive to 
cleanse the air of “objectionable” radio 
programs. The commission has ordered 21 
radio stations, some of which are of large 
size, to show cause why they should not 
lose their licenses altogether for carrying 
offensive advertising of a _ well-known 
patent medicine. All these stations must 
be represented at a hearing before the 
commission on October 3. In the mean- 
time, they must operate on temporary li- 
censes, which may be withdrawn if they 

do not reform their programs. 
Anning S. Prall, new chairman of the 
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MODERN PIONEERS 
Workers arriving in Seward, Alaska, to prepare the way for homesteaders which the FERA 
is sending to the Matanuska Valley. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT VETOES THE BONUS 


The Chief Executive delivers his veto message in person to a joint session 
of the House and Senate. 


Federal Communications Commission, is 
determined to eliminate harmful and of- 


fensive radio advertising. He has the 
backing of influential educational and 
health groups throughout the country. Dr. 


Arthur J. Cramp, representing the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, recently de- 
nounced six patent medicines whose 
radio advertisements go into homes all 
over the country. He said one contains 
18 per cent alcohol; another is _habit- 
forming; another contains large quantities 
of aspirin, and another is banned from the 
mails but is allowed to be advertised over 
the air. 





Non-Warping Wood 





A wood that neither warps nor shrinks 
—that is the latest product of the research 
staff of the United States Forest Service. 
If the discovery can be commercially ap- 
plied on a large scale, a whole new stand- 
ard will be set up for wood products. 
Tennis rackets and golf clubs, the Service 
says, would be free from warping; cabi- 
nets, panels, and table tops would stay 
for years in good condition, without any 
artificial finish to mar the beauty of the 
wood grain. 





Business Executives’ Salaries 





Brighter days are here for business ex- 
ecutives. In examining into the salary in- 
creases of many of these executives, one 
would think that the country was making 
great strides toward recovery. For example, 
the chairman of the board of the United 
States Rubber Company was receiving a 
salary of $96,136 a year in 1933; last year 
he was raised to $125,000, or $2,403 a 
week. In 1933, the president of the Tide- 
water Associated Oil Company was paid 
$12,000 for his services; the next year he 
was advanced to $60,000. This same person 
is also affiliated with another oil company 
which pays him a salary of $48,000 a year, 
making his total salary income $108,000 
annually. Looking further into the records, 
we find that a high executive of the Her- 
shey Chocolate Company was paid a salary 
of $66,550 in 1933 and was raised to 
$91,500 in 1934. Then we run into the 
case of William E. Levis, president of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Mr. Levis 
was getting $42,596 in 1929, but his salary 
is now $100,000, 

These are merely a few illustrations of 
the large salary increases which have been 
given since 1933. Do they mean that better 
times have come? Many have drawn that 
inference, but there seems no good reason 
to come to such a conclusion. As John 
T. Flynn, financial writer, points out, one 
of the big companies which has increased 
executive salaries, the United States Rub- 
ber Company, operated under a big deficit 
last year. The salary increases mean, in 
many cases, that the officers have the 
power to raise their incomes and hence 
they do so. Furthermore, it is very doubt- 
ful whether these corporation officials have 
a very good idea as to whether recovery is 
actually on the way. The predictions big 
business men have been making during the 
last few years indicate that they know just 
about as much about the probable course 
of business as the average man does. 
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THOUGHTS AND | 
SMILES 











If the Japanese have misgivings about the 
United States Navy in the Pacific, what must 
they think of Amelia Earhart? 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Home runs by Pepper and Burns broke 
the Browns’ long losing streak. Hot stuff! 
—St. Louis Post-DispatcH 





The tax commissioner says that the rise 
in New York State income tax receipts is a 
sign of recovery. From or of the taxpayers? 

—New York Sun 





I have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of ex- 
perience. I know no way of judging of 
the future but by the past. 

—Patrick Henry 








All who believe they are being paid too 
much money for the work they are doing 
could hold a mass meeting in a telephone 
booth. 

—Mansfield (Ohio) News-JourNAL 





Judges are a heartless lot. The other day 
one virtually ruined a honeymoon by send- 
ing the bridegroom to jail 30 days for beat- 
ing up the bride. —Washington Post 

The next war will be fought in the air, ac- 
cording to army men, while the diplomats 
continue on the theory it will be fought on 
paper. —Shreveport (La.) JouRNAL 











Truth stood on one side and Ease on 
the other; it has often been so. 
—Theodore Parker 


In other words, F.D.R. won't be taken 
for a ride by a bonus rider. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 





France could have Louisiana back and wel- 
come, for that $15,000,000 Napoleon got. 
—San Antonio Eventnc News 





A scientist says that bow-legs are a sign of 
courage. This is especially true if they are 
in knickers. —Spring field UNIon 





Men use thought only as authority for 
their injustices, and employ speech only 
to conceal their thoughts. 

—Francis Voltaire 





Admiral Byrd, after two years of bat- 
tling with the snow and ice and cold of the 
Antarctic, announces that he thinks he will go 
up into Maine where he can cool off. 

—Detroit NEws 





“Medical students need a great deal of 
training before they can write passable pre- 
scriptions,” mentions a doctor. We under- 
stand that some of their earlier efforts are 
hopelessly legible. —PuNcH 





One trouble is that when a standing army 
gets big enough, it grows tired of hanging 
around and wants to go somewhere. 

—Boston HERALD 








Everybody deplores the big work-relief ap- 
propriation, and everybody wants a chunk 
of it. —Lorain (O.) JOURNAL 












Italian troops in East Africa are suffering 
from the heat, which seems to be trouble 
with Premier Mussolini in his present war 
preparations.—Louisville CouRIER-JOURNAL 
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Italy: The Council of the League of 
Nations has managed to create a slight 
breathing spell in the Italo-Abyssinian dis- 
pute, but the prospects for war in Africa 
in September are still strong. The com- 
bined efforts of Captain Anthony Eden of 
Great Britain and Pierre Laval of France 
induced Mussolini to accept a weak com- 
promise at Geneva. The Abyssinian dele- 
gation tried its best to have the Council 
invoke Article XV of the Covenant and 
begin an investigation of the border in- 
cidents which have brought the two coun- 
tries to the verge of war. But the Council 
was unwilling to rebuke Italy and it was 
only after a great deal of talking that 
Mussolini was persuaded to yield even a 
little. 

Under the terms of the resolution ac- 
cepted by Italy and Abyssinia, the two 
countries will submit to arbitration of the 
dispute which arose from a border battle 
between their troops on December 5, 1934, 
and also from other incidents which have 
taken place since that time. Negotiations 
will continue until August 26. If the affair 
is not settled by then the Council will 
again meet to consider further action. 

However, while Mussolini is willing to 
let arbitrators discuss the Abyssinian situ- 
ation he is apparently determined not to 
give up his policy of conquest. On the 
very same day that the Council resolution 
was adopted I] Duce addressed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in Rome and declared that 
while Italy was adhering to a procedure 
of conciliation and arbitration, no one 
“should nourish too many illusions on this 
subject.” He hinted that further military 
measures are in the offing and gave every 
indication that as soon as the rainy season 
stops in September Italian troops will be 
sent marching into Abyssinia. 


x * ~@ 


Great Britain: Adolf Hitler’s speech 
on foreign affairs before the Reichstag 
(see page 1) was directed at England 
rather than at any other country. There 
was no doubt that Hitler was making a 
supreme attempt to win back the sympathy 
of England and to cause her to discontinue 
or at least abate her new policy of support 
to French and Russian plans against Ger- 
many. In a measure Hitler seems to have 
been successful in accomplishing his end. 
Stanley Baldwin, who is soon to replace 
Prime Minister MacDonald, stated shortly 
afterward that an air-defense agreement 
was, he thought, one of the first things 
to be sought. Hitler in his speech de- 
clared Germany’s willingness to enter such 
an agreement which would reduce the pos- 
sibility of aerial attacks in Western Eu- 
rope. Negotiations for the conclusion of 


an air Locarno may be begun soon. 

Great Britain will also inaugurate naval 
discussions with Germany on June 3. Hit- 
ler offered to meet other powers in reducing 
the number of submarines, even to scrap- 
ping them entirely. He also said that the 
German navy would not be greater than 
35 per cent of the British and professed 
his willingness to arrive at an agreement 
to reduce all other classes of naval arma- 
ments. These offers are interesting to 
Great Britain since she is anxious to pre- 
vent the construction of a large German 
fleet. She plans to learn in the forthcom- 
ing discussions just exactly what Hitler 
is willing to do. 

But while the British are disposed to 
talk things over with Germany it is clear 
that they have not been entirely won over 
by Hitler’s peaceful words. His declara- 
tions against war were not enough to 
prevent the British from announcing that 
their air force would be tripled in size. 
It did not check the arms race which has 
been sweeping madly through Europe. 


g This month is expected to see several 

important changes in the British cabi- 
net. Prime Minister MacDonald, now old 
and tired, is slated to give way to Stanley 
Baldwin, leader of the Conservatives, the 
dominant party in the House of Commons. 
It is believed that Sir John Simon will 
be relieved of his post as foreign minister. 
Sir John has not been particularly adept 
at his tasks and has made enemies both in 
England and on the continent. He will 
most likely be replaced by the young and 
brilliant Captain Anthony Eden. 

* ok * 


Japan: When the Japanese and Chinese 
agreed to stop fighting in northern China 
they decided upon the establishment of a 
neutral zone to act as a barrier between 
China proper and Manchoukuo. Chinese 
troops were not to enter this zone. But 
the Chinese government was unable to 
prevent bandits and irregular troops from 
operating in the zone against Japan and 
for some months the Japanese have been 
disturbed by the activities of these soldiers. 

Japan finally determined to take action 
and recently a large military expedition 
was sent into the neutral zone. Within a 
few days it is reported that more than 300 
Chinese irregulars were slain. The Jap- 
anese declared that they would remain in 
the zone until it was entirely free of 
Chinese and it was held possible that they 
might advance as far as Peiping. 

It is said that the Japanese are plan- 
ning to colonize the neutral zone and that 
500 Japanese families are to be sent into 
the territory immediately with 500 more to 
follow. If this is so, it helps to explain the 
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iia ABYSSINIA PREPARES 
Munitions are carried into Addis-Ababa, the capital, in preparation for trouble with Italy. 


military expedi- 
tion. By clearing 
out the region and 
colonizing it, the 
Japanese will be 
taking effective 
steps to add an- 
other sizable por- 
tion of China to 
the already siz- 
able Manchoukuo. 


* * * 


France: Finan- 
cial, political, and 
economic difficul- 
ties, which have 
kept France in a 
steadily disturbed 
condition since 
1931, reached a 
new point of crisis 
as the month of 
May ended. Ina- 
bility of the gov- 
ernment to bal- 
ance the national budget led to fears both 
at home and abroad that the franc would 
be devalued—a fear which almost reached 
the panic stage and which threatened the 
existence of the Flandin government. The 
government endeavored to meet the crisis 
by asking the Chamber of Deputies for 
dictatorial powers to deal with the finan- 
cial and economic situation until the end 
of the year. But the deputies were reluc- 
tant to place such powers in the hands of 
Flandin who, as a conservative, is opposed 
by the “left” or more radical side of the 
chamber. There was a possibility that Flan- 
din would be forced out and that the de- 
sired powers to safeguard the franc would 
be given to a cabinet which would include 
more left-wing members. 

Meanwhile, the Bank of France worked 
desperately to prevent the development of 
panic. It sought by strenuous measures to 
check the rapidly increasing outflow of 
gold from the country, but there was so 
much doubt over the future of the franc 
that investors were hastening to withdraw 
their money from France and ship it 
abroad, mostly to the United States. When 
the Normandie, the new French steamship, 
left Le Havre, May 29, on its maiden trip 
to New York, it carried 20 tons of French 
gold consigned to American banks. At the 
same time many Frenchmen, losing confi- 
dence in the ability of the government to 
meet the crisis, were turning their paper 
francs into gold and hoarding it. 

The withdrawal of gold from the Bank 
of France was not serious, however, since 
there is an abundance of gold in France. 
The banks themselves, moreover, are in 
sound shape so the withdrawals of deposi- 
tors did not cause alarm. The trouble 
springs from the poor state of the govern- 
ment’s finances, coupled with a psycho- 
logical crisis, a general loss of confidence, 
such as the one which swept over the 
United States during the closing days of 
the Hoover administration. 


x * x 


Hungary: As a “peace measure” Pre- 
mier Goemboes is demanding for Hungary 
the right to build armaments equal to those 
of her neighbors. Like Germany, Hungary 
was forbidden by the post-war treaties 
(the Treaty of Trianon, in her case) to 
maintain heavy armaments. But now that 
Germany has shaken off the shackles Hun- 
gary would like to do the same. However, 
Hungary is weak and is surrounded 
by nations—Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia—which now have much of her 
former territory and which are strong. 
Thus, the Hungarians must proceed cau- 
tiously. They are asking that they be 
relieved of the military restrictions of the 
treaty and expect that their request will 
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SLEIGHT OF HAND 
—From Le Canard Enchaine, Paris 


be granted. If it is not they will probably 
proceed to rearm of their own accord. 

There is bitter enmity between Hungary 
and the members of the Little Entente, 
the nations mentioned above. Ever since 
the war Hungary’s one aim has been to 
regain the lands which were taken from 
her and apportioned among those coun- 
tries. Naturally, these nations want to 
keep what they gained and have combined 
into an alliance to protect their interests. 
Any rearmament on the part of Hungary, 
therefore, is likely to be resented although 
it is thought that it will be grudgingly per- 
mitted. 

* * * 

Argentina: The fifth Pan-American 
Commercial Conference convened in Bue- 
nos Aires on May 25. This meeting, at- 
tended by the 21 members of the Pan- 
American Union, was expected to consider 
a number of minor technical and economic 
questions affecting the relations of the 
American nations. Tariffs, the most im- 
portant problem and one too difficult to 
handle at present, were to be left out of 
the discussions. 

The most interesting proposals placed 
before the conference came from Argentina. 
That country suggested that a Pan-Ameri- 
can merchant fleet be established and that 
provision be made for the issuance of Pan- 
American passports. Under the merchant 
fleet proposal each nation would be per- 
mitted to maintain two combination freight 
and passenger ships which would be al- 
lowed to enter the ports of all the American 
nations free of port fees. This would re- 
duce costs and promote inter-American 
trade. The suggested Pan-American pass- 
ports, applying to tourists only, would re- 
move much of the red tape which now dis- 
courages tourist travel. 


* * * 


Bulgaria: Attempts on the part of 
Germany to win over Hungary and Bul- 
garia were seen in recent visits to those 
countries of German Air Minister Goering. 
Herr Goering was cordially received in 
Hungary by Regent Nicholas Horthy and 
spent 12 hours in conference with King 
Boris of Bulgaria. 

It would greatly strengthen Germany’s 
hand in forthcoming diplomatic discussions 
if she could count upon the support of 
these two nations in addition to that of 
Poland. It is reported that Germany is. 
anxious to have the sympathy of Hungary 
and Bulgaria particularly in the coming 
Rome conference which will be held to. 
consider the question of Austrian independ- 
ence. It would help to counteract the 
French and Italian determination to build 
a stronger fence between Austria and Ger- 
many. 
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Death of the NRA 

The action of the Supreme Court in outlawing the NRA 
codes provoked a storm of newspaper comment throughout 
the country. Almost all shades of opinion were repre- 
sented. The following excerpts are taken from the Des 
Moines Register, conservative opponent of the NRA, and 
the Washington News, which has been a supporter of the 
act: 

The high court has by unanimous vote demolished the 
pretty idea of just delegating to the President, or worse yet 
to industrial groups, large and undefined lawmaking powers 
over the economic life of the country. The Register has often 
made the point that this scheme was pure “corporative state- 
ism,” of the kind Mussolini has given Italy. Too many things 
of too dubious value were done too impetuously and with 
too little regard for the Constitution back in 1933. The 
worst and foolishest was NRA.—The Register. 


Now that the Supreme Court has outlawed NRA the 
enemies of the New Deal will rejoice. Perhaps even some of 
its weary friends will conclude that it was not worth the 
effort. We do not feel that way about it. The decision of the 
Supreme Court justices cannot change the fact that in a grave 
national emergency an effort was made, in good faith, to sup- 
plant the wasteful tooth-and-claw industrial system with 
planned codperation. It is important for the nation to realize 
that the industrial problem remains. The Supreme Court by 
throwing out an attempted solution has not thereby thrown 
out the problem. It would be very nice if we could throw 
out the problem, or if we could run away from it. But we 
can’t—The News. 


The Veterans’ Bonus 


What will be the future of the veterans’ bonus, now that 
the Senate has sustained President Roosevelt’s veto? The 
New York Sun believes that bonus legislation, in some 
form, will remain as a major political issue: 


The Patman bill, in one form or another, having come be- 
fore Congress three times in the past three years, there is no 
reason to believe that advocates of payment of the bonus 
will be wholly discouraged by their defeat in the Senate. In 
1932 there were only 19 votes for the Patman bill in the 
Senate; in 1934, on three different attempts to get the bill 
adopted as a rider, the highest vote for it in the Senate was 
31; this year the bill commanded 55 votes on passage and 54 
in the vote to override the veto. 

This gain reflects in part the changes in the personnel of 
the Senate, for many of the conservatives who sat there in 
1932 have disappeared, and their places are taken by men 
who flirt with inflation. But to a considerable degree the 
change in sentiment can be laid at the door of the New Deal. 
Members of Congress are bound to compare the $2,200,000,- 
000 which the veterans are seeking with the $4,000,000,000 
which has been voted for works relief; they are bound to 
wonder if the expenditure of two billions or so would add 
a crushing load to the burden of a government with annually 
recurring deficits. 

It is too early, accordingly, to say that the bonus issue is 
dead even for the present session. Representative Patman, 
author of the bill to redeem the certificates by issuing green- 
backs, falls back on the comforting maxim that nothing is 
settled until it is settled right. The Vinson bill, backed by 
the American Legion but rejected by the Senate and the 
House for the Patman bill, remains in the background. 


Third Party Prospects 


Since Theodore Roosevelt’s “Bull Moose” campaign of 
1912, liberals and progressives who have been dissatisfied 
with the two major parties have urged the formation of 
a third national party. The Chicago Daily News assesses 
the principal third party movements of the day, and their 
relation to President Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

Third party stocks have been slipping. The LaFollette 
boys say they do not think of trying their Wisconsin brand 
on the country next year. Father Coughlin refused to attend 
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the meeting called by Milo Reno, at which Kingfish Long 
spoke. Jim Farley has said that Mr. Roosevelt will win next 
year with the support of the “liberals,” which is the Farley 
way of indicating a contemplated left turn in the reélection 
highway. 

But how far left? Upton Sinclair says it will have to be 
all the way to a “production for use” platform—a good so- 
cialist slogan. Laugh as we may at Sinclair, the fact remains 
that he captured the Democratic party in California last 
year. And he appears to have had the same sort of confer- 
ence with Mr. Roosevelt that so many other citizens, right 
wingers and left wingers, have had. He says: “President 
Roosevelt told me last September that by October 25 he would 
come out for production for use, but he did not, for some 
reason. If he comes out for such a program before the 1936 
election, he will be our candidate.” 

Sinclair’s statement that the President promised to turn so- 
cialist may seem astounding, but Mr. Roosevelt seems hardly 
ever to say ‘““No” to eager callers. The men at large in the United 
States who think the President promised them he would do 
things he subsequently did not do form a large percentage 
of all who have had an audience with him since his inaugura- 
tion. Sinclair may be just another one of them. On the 
other hand, there is no clear record of a clean-cut Roosevelt 
“No” to any man or set of men except the veterans of 
the World War. Mr. Roosevelt is no nay-sayer. 


Soil Erosion 


The nation has only “twenty years of grace” to solve 
the problems of soil erosion, says Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
in the Survey Graphic for June. In that time the valuable 
topsoils will have disappeared, the prey to wind and to 
torrents of accumulated rain, unless present experiments in 
the control of erosion succeed. Here is Mr. Cooke’s 
opinion of the possibilities: 

Twenty years is not a long time to build up new techniques, 
to recruit a fighting personnel, to change the attitudes of 
millions of people. And yet about twenty years are all we 
have to win out decisively against the insidious enemy—soil 
erosion-—which is sapping our national vitality. Just as with 
bodily diseases such as cancer and tuberculosis which can be 
cured only in the early stages, so it is with soils built up 
through the ages. Once ravished beyond a certain point they 
are incapable of restoration except by nature’s slow processes 
which are measured not in tens but in thousands of years. 
Leaving out all “ifs, ands, and buts,” running the risk of 
being precise in an area where precision may have no place, I 
believe that at our present rate of soil erosion this country 
of ours has left to it less than a century of virile national 
existence. If that is reasonably accurate—and a mass of expert 
opinion supports it—the incurable stage of this wasting 
disease is not far off. We have two decades, at the most, in 
which to plan our campaign, work out our methods, gather 
our forces and give new viewpoints to the countless people 
who hold that ownership of the land carries with it the right to 
mistreat and even to destroy the land, whatever the effect on 
the total national estate. 


Automobile Accident Prevention 


A thousand persons will be killed every week this sum- 
mer by automobiles. Serious as this problem is, it is grow- 
ing even more serious, for the rate of increase on automo- 
bile fatalities is rising. Since 1926 automobile registra- 
tions in the United States have increased about 11 per 
cent. Automobile fatalities have increased 55 per cent. 
These are among the facts relative to automobile accidents 
presented by William J. Cox in the June Harpers. But 
what can be done to relieve the danger? Mr. Cox thinks 
there is no chance to get the speed of automobiles re- 
duced. He sees little hope in laws providing that drivers 
must be licensed. Something will be gained by education. 
This is indicated by the fact that the number of accidents 
involving child pedestrians has fallen. Children are ap- 
parently learning to take care of themselves. But the 
most hopeful procedure, according to this author, is to 
establish the rule that when an accident occurs, the acci- 
dent should be considered prima facie evidence that the 
drivers involved have been reckless. They should then 
be punished for reckless driving unless they can furnish 
evidence pointing to their innocence. 


Savior of France 

France's multi-party system, in which parliamentary 
strength is divided among many small blocs which can 
govern only by coalition, seemed to have returned to an 
even keel last February with Premier Flandin. But in the 
recent municipal elections, the Communists and Socialists, 
uniting on an anti-Fascist front, disturbed M. Flandin’s 
balance of power. More recently the unsteady position of 
the franc has given rise to serious concern, Alexander 
Werth, writing in the New Republic, a liberal weekly, con- 
tends that France’s new savior is faced by many unsolved 
problems which are dangerous to the life of his national 
government: 


The Frenchman is by nature a grumbler, and he takes his 
economic ills with bad grace; today this grumbling is more 
justified than it has ever been since the War. There is a 
deep slump in agriculture; there is unemployment in the 
towns, which by the end of January reached the record figure 
of nearly 500,000. These are “registered” unemployed, that 
is, those in receipt of relief; the actual number of unem- 
ployed is at least twice as high. The tourist trade is in a 
desperate plight. In short, the discontent is very widespread, 
and, in spite of the deflationary measures taken during the 
past two years, a heavy budget deficit (estimated by M. Cail- 
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laux at 6,000,000,000 francs for 1935, or at 11,000,000,000, if 
the railway deficits and other state burdens are included) 
continues to reflect the depression. In many respects the 
crisis is becoming even worse than before. There are now 
in France some eloquent partisans of devaluation—but the 
general public, remembering the last inflation, is still horrified 
at the idea of reducing the 20 percent franc to an ever lower 
fraction. 

As everyone is well aware, the task of putting France on 
her feet again is not an easy one; but the Flandin government 
has at least made some attempts at economic restoration. Its 
policy—incorporated in two recent laws—of buying up the 
surplus wheat and surplus wine in order to raise the whole- 
sale prices of these two commodities may, in time, achieve 
the desired result, though this result was not so prompt as 
M. Flandin may have expected. Flandin also hopes to revive 
trade, to make money cheaper and to reduce unemployment, 
without tampering with the gold currency. It is a slow and 
heartbreaking job, and the country is, naturally, impatient. 
It is difficult to say whether he will succeed. 


English-Speaking Nations 
H. G. Wells, the English novelist and historian, gives 
his impressions of the United States in The Manchester 


Guardian, emphasizing the likenesses and differences in 
the two great English-speaking nations: 


There are two aspects of the American effort to adapt that 
seem to me quite unique. It may be well to stress them. 
The first is that the struggle to reconstruct in America goes 
on in an atmosphere of unbridled public discussion—brawling 
public discussion. Discussion in Britain is legally free, but it 
is restrained by habit and custom and by the fact that the 
press and the expression of opinion generally are largely con- 
centrated in London and more controlled by central influences. 
But whatever is revolutionary in America is done with open 
eyes. The people know what they are supposed to be doing. 
Anything may be suggested and anything may be called in 
question. 

The second aspect of the English-speaking situation as com- 
pared with the rest of the world is the relative unimportance 
of large mass antagonisms. There is no widespread concep- 
tion of a class war ruling the situation such as we find in 
Russia, or of racial incompatibility as in Germany, or any 
such exacerbation of xenophobia as we find in Italy and Japan. 
The issues remain a tangle. In both these respects—in its 
freedom of speech and its freedom from broad class antago- 
nisms—America is still in what, in the school geographies of 
my childhood, used to be called so hopefully the New World. 

Hurling Epithets 

What happened to an American citizen when he called 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, German minister of propaganda, a 
“windbag,” is the subject of the following editorial com- 
ment in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

Hans Bemelmans, American writer and illustrator, has just 
had an adventure in Nazi Germany that should make him 
henceforth an exuberant booster for democracy. He was 
fined $40 by a Munich judge, who invited him to leave the 
country at once. His crime? He was so indiscreet as to call 
Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda and Public Enlighten- 
ment, a “windbag.” And he escaped a prison term only by 
convincing the court that he had not included Dictator Hitler 
in his remarks. Had Bemelmans been a German citizen, he 
would, of course, have landed in a concentration camp for 
his offense. 
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“Road to War. America 1914-1917,” by 
Walter Millis (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin. $3). 


If a book more important for its scholar- 
ship, its timeliness, its subject matter, than 
this one has been published within the last 
year, we have failed to see it. When there 
is talk of another great world war, when 
America is studying the problem of neutrality 
with a view to reshaping her traditional pol- 
icy, it is well for the American people to 
pause and consider just how we got into the 
last war. There is no better guide to such 
a study than this excellent book. 

Mr. Millis points out that from the very 
outbreak of the World War, the United States 
maintained an unneutral attitude, even though 
it may not have carried on unneutral acts. 
The peoples’ sympathies were on the side of 





EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES 
Illustration from “The 


3achelor Prince.” 


the Allies, despite the warning of President 
Wilson that to favor one side emotionally 
was a dangerous breach of strict neutrality. 
Moreover, the information which the people 
received through the newspaper was bound to 
have a pro-Ally slant, since the German 
cables were cut early in the war and practi- 
cally all the news stories were censored by 
representatives of the Allied governments. It 
was a terrible bias and one which played no 
small part in our being drawn into the conflict. 


“The Bachelor Prince,” by Frazier 
Hunt (New York: Harper’s. $2.50). 


So many legends have grown up around 
the figure of the Prince of Wales, so many 
rumors have spread about his riotous living, 
so much misunderstanding has been current, 
that a sane and impartial appraisal of the 
prince is long overdue. It is because Frazier 
Hunt’s book so adequately fills the bill that 
one would do well to read it, for sheer en- 
joyment, if for no other reason. 

Mr. Hunt, whose farm adjoins that of the 
prince in Canada, tells us that the heir to the 
British throne is and always has been a per- 
fectly sound and normal man, interested in 
the things that other men his age are inter- 
ested in. His interest in the working classes 
of England has been so deep and so sincere 
that he has become their idol. “Why, he’s 
heart and soul with the common man,” a la- 
borer told the author, and that seems to be 
the attitude of most of the working class. 
Intimate details of the prince’s life are told 
so informally that the reader is tempted to 
go through the book from cover to cover at 
one sitting. 


“The Formation of Capital,” by Harold 
G. Moulton. (Washington: The Brookings 
Institution. $2.50). 


It is extremely doubtful that any books 
published during this decade will have more 
influence upon economic thought than the 
series which the Brookings Institution of 
Washington is preparing. Three of the four 
volumes have already appeared, and the fourth 
1S expected in the fall. “America’s Capacity to 
Produce” and “America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume” pointed out major defects in our ma- 
chinery of distribution. In the third volume, 
“The Formation of Capital’ other defects are 
discovered and analyzed with expert thorough- 
ness, 

_ The most important finding of this volume 
is that “the primary need at this stage in 
our economic history is a larger flow of funds 
through consumptive channels rather than 
more abundant savings.” In other words, 
means must be found whereby the full pro- 
ductive capacity which has been developed 
jay be utilized. We must concentrate om the 
Consumption end of the economic equation 
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rather than the production angle. This volume 
does not attempt to outline specifically what 
steps must be adopted in order to bring about 
that balance. That will be the purpose of the 


fourth and final volume. For that reason, 
its publication will be of historic importance. 


“The People’s King,” by John Buchan 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.75). 


It is appropriate that John Buchan should 
publish his biography of King George during 
the Silver Jubilee celebration in London. This 
volume is the work of an expert biographer. 
Mr. Buchan, in addition to being a writer 
of no mean distinction, is himself something 
of a public figure in England, being a mem- 
ber of parliament and lord high commissioner 
for Scotland. He has thus been an actor in 
the drama that has unfolded itself during the 
last quarter of a century. We recommend this 
book without hesitation to our readers. 


“Best American Humor of Today,” 
edited by J. B. Mussey. (New York: Al- 
bert and Charles Boni. $1). 


Seekers of book bargains would do well to 
turn their attention to the Boni books which 
sell for $1 each. They are reprints of out- 
standing works which have appeared earlier 
in more expensive editions. One of the latest 
in the series is “Best American Humor of 
Today.” 

The editor of this book has done well in 
the selection of material. Not only are the 
best known of American humorists included, 
but there is a sprinkling of many who are 
not so well known as humorists, including 
contributions culled from The Congressional 
Record. The book is made more gay by the 
interspersing of outstanding drawings, carica- 
tures, and cartoons of one kind or another. 





Germany Announces 
Her Foreign Policy 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 

5. Germany permanently limits her navy 
at 35 per cent of the British fleet and 15 
per cent below the total French fleet. 

6. The German government is ready to be- 
gin discussions immediately, looking toward 
the conclusion of an air defense agreement to 
supplement Locarno. 

7. Germany is willing to participate in all 
efforts for practical limitation of armaments. 
It opposes bombing and the use of gas out- 
side of war zones. 

8. Germany is willing to agree to every 
limitation of aggressive weapons such as 
heavy artillery and tanks. It points out that 
this would give France 100 per cent security 
since her frontiers are well fortified and Ger- 
many’s are not. 

9. Germany is ready to agree to limitation 
of the calibre of artillery on battleships, 
cruisers, and torpedo boats, as well as the 
limitation of ship sizes. It is also to limit 
and even abolish submarines. 

It is unnecessary to lay emphasis upon 
the peaceful character of these points. If 
Hitler holds to them the danger of a new 
war in Europe is remote indeed. He makes 
certain unconditional offers, such as_ his 
determination to seek the revision of 
treaties through peaceful means only. 
which cannot help but soothe the fears of 
France and Great Britain. And he declares 
himself ready to negotiate on other points 
as a means of contributing to European 
peace. 


’ 





But while Hitler makes great concessions 
he also has certain wishes which he is anx- 
ious to see fulfilled. The foregoing nine 
points contained things pleasing to the 
other powers. There are other points and 
sections of his speech which may not be 
accepted so wholeheartedly. He 
vigorously rejected the League’s 
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turn. She demands full equality in every 
respect, politically, economically, and so- 
cially. She wants the Austrian problem to 
be settled by the Austrian people and is 
confident that once Italy withdraws from 
Vienna, Austria will promptly turn to Ger- 





action in condemning Germany’s 
rearmament and said frankly that 
there would be no return to the 
League until Germany was recog- 
nized as a full equal of other 
powers. He implied that Ger- 
many would not stop interfering 
with Austria until other powers 
did the same. In other words, 
Italy must cease supporting the 
present anti-Nazi government in 
Austria before Germany can agree 
to leave Austria entirely alone. 
Then he declared that Germany 
had decided upon the extent of 
her army and would not yield 
in that matter. This was rein- 
forced the day after by an official 
announcement that all Germans 
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from 18 to 45 were subject to 
military conscription. Hitler like- 
wise took a slap at all treaties of 
mutual assistance or alliance 
which France and Russia have been ear- 
nestly advocating. He argued that pacts 
involving many nations would tend to make 
a conflict, which might otherwise be local- 
ized, spread rapidly from one country to 
another. 

Most disturbing, perhaps, was the Nazi 
chancellor’s outright declaration of Ger- 
many’s positive hatred for Russia. He 
seemed almost to make an appeal to France 
and Great Britain to withdraw any support 
of Russia. He condemned Communism and 
criticized the Soviet government. He also 
expressed unfriendliness for Lithuania with 
which Germany is at odds over Memel. 

The problem of colonies was touched on 
by Der Fuehrer but not extensively. Be- 
fore the war Germany had large posses- 
sions in Africa (see map) and certain is- 
lands in the Pacific. These lands, taken 
from her, were placed under the con- 
trol of Britain, France, Japan, and Belgium 
as mandates under the League of Nations. 
Germany wants the colonies restored to her. 
but Hitler said that he would not press for 
their return at this time. It was clear, 
however, that Germany considered it nec- 
essary to regain her status as a colonial 
power. 

Finally, there is the question of inter- 
national trade. Hitler declared that na- 
tionalistic policies which attempt to make 
nations self-sufficient are unwise and “can 
only be detrimental in the end to all.” He 
rejected the idea of restricting imports 
and the making of substitutes for foreign 
raw materials. To accomplish this, he said, 
calls for a planned economy which borders 
dangerously on Communism. Thus, he 
made it plain that Germany desires a re- 
vival of foreign trade, that she wishes na- 
tions to stop all boycotts of German goods. 

Such are the main points of German 
foreign policy as outlined by Adolf Hitler 
It is evident from them that Germany is 
willing to keep the peace if other nations 
will only stop trying to thwart her at every 
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many, her natural fatherland. Briefly 
Germany wants the same position she en- 
joyed before the war. 

Why does she insist upon this? Here 
we come to the second source of informa- 
tion referred to earlier in this article—to 
the facts lying behind the words of the 
Nazi leader. To most people these facts 
are already clear. Let us consider them 
for a moment. Of the products essential 
to a nation’s welfare, Germany has enough 
for her own uses only of finished iron and 
steel, machinery, chemicals, coal, nitrates, 
and potash. She has not enough food, iron 
ore, petroleum, copper, lead, cotton, alu- 
minum, rubber, tin, and other products. 

Thus, with a growing population too 
great for her present territory, Germany 
must seek new outlets. She needs a thriv- 
ing international trade, she needs certain 
sources of raw materials. She must, there- 
fore, pursue what is known as a dynamic 
foreign policy; that is, a policy of pushing 
her way through to the raw materials nec- 
essary to prevent a declining standard of 
living for her people. 

Will the other nations, particularly 
France, discontinue their efforts to deny 
Germany these things which are so vital 
to her? This is the all-important ques- 
tion. Will they trust Hitler enough to 
make concessions to Germany? The out- 
look for such a turn of events at the pres- 
ent time is not good. France is reluctant 
to place faith in Hitler's words although 
many intelligent Frenchmen think that only 
in a direct Franco-German understanding 
can there be any hope for peace. But the 
others in France fear that if concessions 
are made Germany will become more and 
more aggressive and will find that her re- 
quirements are continuously increased. To 
yield on Austria, they are inclined to be- 
lieve, will mean an Austro-German union. 
This will open a gateway to Central Europe 
for Germany. It will undermine Czecho- 
slovakia and will bring German influence 
into Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. The French see Germany domi- 
nating the whole of Central Europe. 

In the eyes of France, this is the price 
of peace. and she is not certain that it 
would be a lasting peace. A powerful Ger- 
many would doubtless bring on a war with 
Russia and, while the Nazis have said they 
will never seek the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine which France took back from 
Germany in the last war, the French are 
nevertheless afraid for them. 

This, then, is the difficult problem con- 
fronting Europe. Will peace be sought by 
negotiating with Germany on Hitler's 
terms, or will his requests be rejected? If 
Hitler is rebuffed, Germany will be forced 
to continue a dynamic foreign policy which 
will make clashes difficult to avoid. Many 
observers see in this path a sure road to 
war. But does the other offer more certain 
hopes of peace? That is what many are 
wondering about. 
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Supreme Court Rocks New Deal’s Foundations 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


covery Act was brought before the federal 
courts, and its constitutionality was ques- 
tioned. The matter finally reached the 
Supreme Court in this way: The Schech- 
ter Poultry Corporation refused to obey 
the “Live Poultry Code.” This corpora- 
tion was located in New York City and 
was engaged in the business of buying, 
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killing, and selling poultry. The poultry 
was bought in the state of New York and 
sold in that state. It was charged that the 
Schechter Corporation paid wages below 
the minimum established by the code, that 
the hours were longer than those permitted 
by the code, and that the corporation en- 
gaged in various unfair trade practices. 
In the lower courts the company was con- 
victed of violating the code. The case 
was carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, which decided on the constitution- 
ality of the code itself. 


Delegation of Power 


The Supreme Court, by a unanimous 
vote, held that Congress had exceeded its 
power in authorizing the formation of these 
codes. The Constitution provides that the 
legislative power resides in Congress. Con- 
gress has power to make laws. No other 
body has the power to make federal laws. 
Yet when Congress authorized the com- 
panies engaged in an industry to come to- 
gether and write a code which would be 
enforced in federal courts, it was, in ef- 
fect, authorizing them to make laws, for 
a code which the federal courts enforced 
would be a law. The companies engaged 
in an industry might legally come together 
and voluntarily form codes. They might 
agree to live up to these codes. That would 
be merely an agreement among themselves. 
But such voluntary agreements could not 
be enforced in the courts. They would not 
be law. An attempt to authorize the estab- 
lishment of codes having the force of law 
is an attempt to give the code authorities 
power to make law, and Congress cannot 
delegate such legislative powers to any 
other body. Neither can it say that, under 
certain circumstances, the President may 
write codes for an industry, for that would 
be giving to the President the power to 
proclaim or enact laws. 

A question may come up here about the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Federal Trade Commission. Does not the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for ex- 
ample, prescribe conditions under which 
the railways may operate? Does it not 
fix rates, and is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission not constitutional? The an- 
swer of the Supreme Court is that in pass- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Act, Congress 
itself provided the code of laws govern- 
ing the common carriers. From time to 
time it has “elaborated its requirements as 
needs have been disclosed.” It has estab- 
lished the conditions under which the rail- 
ways may operate and has left to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission only the ad- 
ministration, within prescribed limits, of 
the act. The Commission carries out the 
wishes of Congress—wishes which have 
been rather definitely declared. 

Congress was not definite in the same 
way when it provided for the writing of 
codes. It did not prescribe the content of 
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these codes. It did not undertake to say 
how the various industries should be oper- 
ated, as in the Interstate Commerce Act 
it had prescribed how the railroads should 
be operated. It left the fixing of the con- 
ditions under which the industries should 
operate to the companies engaged in each 
of the many industries in the country. It 
authorized the trade asso- 
ciations in each industry to 
form their own codes and 
prescribe their own condi- 
tions. By so doing, it de- 
parted from the practice 
followed by Congress in 
writing the Federal Trade 
Commission law and the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 
It undertook to delegate 
legislative power to others. 


Interstate and Intrastate 


A large part of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery 
Act was declared unconsti- 
tutional on another ground. 
The codes were supposed to 
govern industries wholly within any one 
state as well as industries which engaged 
in interstate commerce. The Schechter 
Corporation, for example, did a purely lo- 
cal business. It did not engage in inter- 
state commerce. It bought and sold its 
products wholly within the state of New 
York. Yet the NRA undertook to make 
this Schechter Corporation abide by the 
But Congress has no 
right to regulate an industry which is 
wholly within any one state. It may regu- 
late interstate commerce. The Constitu- 
tion gives it the power to do that, but the 
Constitution does not give to Congress 
any right to regulate intrastate commerce 
or commerce wholly within a state. 

The theory behind the NRA was that 
Congress did have a right, under certain 
conditions, to regulate an industry wholly 
within a state. It was argued that inter- 
state business and intrastate business were 
tied so closely together that the govern- 
ment could not regulate the interstate with- 
out also regulating intrastate commerce. 
For example, it was argued that the live 
poultry industry itself constituted a unit. 
Much of the business in this industry was 
carried on across state lines, though there 
were local establishments whose products 
did not cross state lines. But it was said 
that it was impossible to establish wages 
or working conditions in any of the estab- 
lishments unless all the firms engaged in 
the industry were brought under control. 
It was argued that the way these purely 
local businesses were handled affected the 
buying and selling of poultry across state 
lines—affected interstate commerce in poul- 
try. It was argued, therefore, that federal 
control, or congressional control, of the 
purely local concerns was a necessary fea- 
ture of a system of control by which inter- 
state commerce might be adequately regu- 
lated. 

The Supreme Court throws such reason- 
ing out and declares that Congress has not 
the power to regulate a concern whose 
products do not cross state lines. This is 
a very important decision. It means, of 
course, that the NRA is absolutely dead 
in so far as its control is extended to local 
businesses. But the decision means more 
than that. It means, apparently, that any 
legislation Congress may adopt regulating 
wages or working conditions in the case of 
businesses whose products do not cross 
state lines will be thrown out as unconsti- 
tutional. 


What will be the effect of this decision 
on legislation such as the Wagner Act? 
The Wagner Act undertakes to regulate 
labor conditions in all industries. Will not 
the Supreme Court, in case this act passes, 
declare that it cannot apply to any except 
businesses which engage in interstate com- 
merce? If so, the heart will be taken out of 
the act. There will be room for endless 
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litigation as to which businesses are inter- 
state and which ones are intrastate. If 
the Supreme Court had interpreted the 
Constitution more liberally and had said 
that the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce implied the power to 
regulate intrastate concerns in so far as 
their activities gravely affected interstate 
commerce, then the road would have been 
open to a wide range of federal action re- 
lating to wages, working hours, and other 
sorts of regulatory measures. The road 
would have been open for a sweeping pro- 
gram of social justice, engineered by the 
national government. Now serious bar- 
riers have been placed by the Supreme 
Court across roads leading in that direc- 
tion. 
Probable Confusion 

As a result of this decision, the NRA is 
temporarily dead. In many industries the 
leaders are undertaking to save some parts 
of the machinery which has been set up. 
They are saying that the cut-throat com- 
petition which existed before the NRA 
was set up must be prevented. They are 
trying to bring about voluntary agreements 
among the members of the industry. It is 
doubtful, however, whether these volun- 
tary agreements will amount to much. 
Some of the more public-spirited corpora- 
tions will undertake to see that wages are 
not cut and that hours of labor are not in- 
creased. The trouble is that the less public- 
spirited and less scrupulous corporations, 
anxious for selfish advantage, are likely to 
refuse to be governed by wage and hour 
agreements. They are likely to slash wages 
and increase hours. This will lower their 
costs of production so that they can cut 
their prices and thus gain an advantage 
over the companies which try to maintain 
higher wages and shorter hours. The more 
scrupulous companies are likely, then, to 
be obliged to lower their standards in order 
to meet competition. The trouble now is 
that there is no way to compel the less 
public-spirited companies to enter into 
agreements as to wages and hours and 
competitive practices, and even if they 
did enter into agreements, there is no 
means by which such contracts may be 
enforced. 

Of course, labor will undertake to resist 
the breaking down of labor standards which 
have been established by the NRA. If 
sweat shop conditions are reéstablished in 
any industry, if child labor is again em- 
ployed, if wages are cut or hours length- 
ened, labor will undertake to prevent these 
changes by force. It will threaten to strike 




















and in many cases strikes will probably 
occur. The effort which has been made to 
settle these disturbing problems by agree- 
ments enforceable by law has now been 
brought to an end and the conditions which 
are established will depend largely upon the 
strength of the two factors in labor dis- 
putes, namely the employers and the work- 
ers, 
Effect on Business 


The effect of the decision on business is 
problematical. There is a section of busi- 
ness opinion which has held that recovery 
could be hastened if the government were 
to take its restraining hand off industry. 
Then, it was argued, industrial companies 
could cut wages, lengthen working hours, 
and thus reduce their costs of production. 
This would enable them to lower prices 
and this, in turn, would enable the public 
to buy more goods, which would stimulate 
production, lead to increased employment, 
followed by increasing purchasing power, 
and after a while we would find ourselves 
getting quickly out of the depression. This 
is the conservative view of the technique 
of recovery. If it is the true view, we may 
expect business stimulation as a result of 
this decision which nullifies a large part of 
the administration’s effort at correcting the 
conditions under which business may oper- 
ate. 

If, on the other hand, the more liberal 
or progressive view is right, if we need 
first to develop purchasing power through 
an increase of wages, and if we need to 
spread employment by cutting working 
hours, then the action of the Supreme 
Court is likely to lead to further deflation 
and to a hindering of recovery. In any 
case, the Court’s decision will render na- 
tional economic planning and the national 
guidance of industrial practices very much 
more difficult. The decision strikes a heavy 
blow at President Roosevelt’s conception 
of the means of providing social justice 
and industrial stability. 


Anti-Fascist Implications 


But while the Court decision is definitely 
conservative in that it limits the possibility 
of action for the common good by the na- 
tional government, it is liberal in one very 
important respect. It closes an easy door 
to Fascism. If each industry had been 
permitted to make its own laws, enforce- 
able by the government, a tyranny over 
the workers might conceivably have been 
set up. In fact, a situation comparable to 
that existing in Italy might have devel- 
oped from the codification of industry— 
not under the present administration prob- 
ably, but possibly under an 
administration less demo- 
cratic and less humane. Had 
Congress been conceded the 
power to place all industry 
under rules as it undertook 
to do through the NRA, the 
way might have been opened 
for the establishment of 
Fascism without tampering 
with the Constitution. Un- 
der the Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation of the limits of 
congressional and __presi- 
dential power, however, it 
seems that Fascism could 
scarcely be _ established 
without changing the Con- 
stitution. Probably it could 
not be established without 
revolution—without a defi- 
nite scrapping of the Con- 
stitution, and that would 
be a hard thing to accom- 
plish. So while the decision 
hinders democratic social 
reform, it also puts up bar- 
riers against Fascism. 

The decision will surely 
quiet the fears of those who 





THAT MISTAKE IN ALTITUDE 


—Brown in N. Y. H®RALD-TRIBUNE 





have thought that we were 
on the road to dictatorship. 
There have been charges 
(Concluded on p. 7, col. 3) 
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HESE three imaginary students have been lift their mortgages or to pay interest 


meeting each week on this page to talk 
things over. The same characters are con- 
tinued from week to week. We believe that 
readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will find 
it interesting to follow these discussions week 
by week and thus to become acquainted with 
the three characters. Needless to say, the 
views expressed on this page are not to be 
taken as the opinions of the editors of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: I am very much disappointed 
about the rates of wages which are to be 
paid by the government for those who are 
employed in the works-relief enterprises. 


Mary: What’s the matter with the 
wages, Charles? 
Charles: They are too low. For cer- 


tain classes of work the pay is to be as 
low as $19 a month. How can a family 
possibly live on that? It is less than has 
been given in outright relief. No man 
can support a family on $19 a month. 

Mary: Not many are to be employed 
at that figure, according to my _ under- 
standing. 

Charles: Why should anyone be given 
work by the government and then be paid 
less than a living wage? 
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HARPER SIBLEY (Right) 


President of U. S. Chamber of Commerce who 
asks industry to maintain NRA standards. 


John: I’m not sure that $19 a month 
is less than a living wage for those who 
are to receive that sum. It is to be paid 
only to the lowest class of unskilled work- 
ers in regions where the cost of living is 
least. As a matter of fact, this lowest 
wage will be paid only in the rural sections 
of the South. Suppose a family lives on 
a farm down in the South. The members 
of the family can raise vegetables and 
perhaps can keep a pig or two for meat. 
Then if the head of the family is put to 
work and given $19 a month ready money, 
I’m not sure but what the family can get 


along. 
Charles: It can’t get along very well. 
John: No, of course not. But the gov- 


ernment can’t keep the unemployed in lux- 
ury, you know. If it can give everyone a 
living in a time of crisis like this, that’s 
about all you can expect it to do. As a 
matter of fact, that’s more than it ought 
to do. The states and counties and towns 
and private charity should be called upon 
for help. If the national government has 
to give everyone in the country a living, it 
will go bankrupt after a while. 

Charles: Well, if the people are starv- 
ing, what difference does it make whether 
the government goes bankrupt or not? If 
millions of people have no means of live- 
lihood, the country is already bankrupt in 
actual fact. 

John: But if the government were to 
cut out its spending and balance the budget, 
Private business men would have more 
confidence. They would start expanding. 
This would give people work and after a 
while nearly everyone would be employed. 

Mary: That didn’t happen in the good 
old Hoover days of 1932-33, and the gov- 
ernment wasn’t spending anything for re- 
lief then. 

John: The depression hadn’t run its 
Course then. Now it has. Business would be 
on the road up now, except for the extrav- 
agance and paternalism of the government. 

Mary: That’s what you think. In my 
opinion, if the government were to stop 
its public works and its lending to industry 
and to debtors, we’d soon be flatter on our 
backs than we were in March, 1933. 

Charles: I don’t know that we'll be 
kept off our backs on $19 a month. 

John: Well, if you want to get back to 
that problem again, here’s another argu- 
ment against paying more than the gov- 
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ernment plans to pay. If the poorest 
class of workers in the southern rural dis- 
tricts were paid more than about $19 a 
month, they wouldn’t want any other kind 
of jobs. That is about all they ever make. 
If you put the wage too high, the workers 
will be satisfied to stay on relief. That is 
really a mighty big problem—how to fix 
the relief wages just high enough and not 
too high. 

Mary: And let’s remember, too, that in 
most sections of the country the relief 
wages are higher than that. They run up 
to nearly $100 a month in certain places 
for highly skilled labor. 

Charles: Well, I wish that enough were 
provided so that families could at least 
live in comfort. I don’t see how they can 
do it on less than $50 a month. 

Mary: But the government has only a 
limited amount to spend—only a little 
over four billion dollars. And the Pres- 
ident wants to give work to 3,500,000 
men. That means that there’s only about 
$1,100 a year per man. And out of that 
the materials must also be purchased. The 
President has explained that for some 
kinds of work, such as the building of 
grade crossings, a great deal must be spent 
for materials. That means that less can 
be spent for labor. Taking into account 
the number of men who are to be cared 
for and the limited amount of money on 
hand, I doubt if the government could pay 
much more than it plans to pay. 

John: One thing is sure. The govern- 
ment mustn’t pay enough for this relief 
work so that private industry will have to 
boost wages in order to get men to work. 
A prominent business leader said the other 
day that the demands of workers for high 
wages was one of the gravest hindrances 
to recovery. 

Mary: It wasn’t Henry Ford who said 
it, was it? He has raised his minimum 
wage to $6 a day. He and other enlight- 
ened industrialists understand that high 
wages mean industrial stability. If wages 
are low, there won’t be enough purchas- 
ing power among the people to justify in- 
creased production. That’s why I think 
wages in private industry should be high. 
But what the government is giving out 
really is not wages so much as relief, and 
while it would be a fine thing if more 
could be distributed, I think the govern- 
ment is doing all it can. 

Charles: There really is no danger of 
the government’s paying so much it will 
force a boost of wages in private industry. 
A greater danger is that it is paying so lit- 
tle that private industry will be encour- 
aged to bring their wages down. 

John: Well, I hope that the works re- 
lief program of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion will do some good. It’s about all that 
the President has left of his program now 
that the Supreme Court has upset the NRA. 


Mary: No, the NRA isn’t the whole of 
the New Deal program by any means. 
Neither is the relief program, the works 
relief, which is keeping millions of people 
from actual suffering. There is the AAA 
which has very definitely increased the 
incomes of the farmers and given them 
more purchasing power. There is the mone- 
tary policy which has increased our foreign 
exports, and there is the reciprocal tariff 
policy which will increase foreign trade 
still more. Now we have the Wagner bill 
which will help organized labor, the bank- 
ing bill, and many other important meas- 
sures, to say nothing of that very im- 
portant experiment in economic planning, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

John: But nearly all of these measures 
are now in doubt. It seems probable that 
the Supreme Court will throw out the 
AAA because of its compulsory processing 
tax. And it seems likely that even the 
works-relief bill may be declared unconsti- 
tutional because Congress has delegated 
too much power to the President. 





Charles: Do you know what all this 
means? It means that the national govern- 
ment, under the Constitution which was 
established nearly a century and a half 
ago, is unable to meet the big problems 
which industry faces today. The great eco- 
nomic crisis which the nation is facing 
demands strong gov- 
ernmental action and 
yet we cannot have 
strong governmental 


action because, ac- 
cording to the Su- 
preme Court inter- 


pretation, we have a 
weak and _ ineffective 
government; one that 
cannot regulate the 
great national indus- 
tries. 

John: What do you 
propose to do about 
it? 

Charles: I propose that we should have 
an up-to-date constitution. Either there 
should be a constitutional convention which 
might frame a constitution as suitable for 
our own day as the old Constitution was 
in the day of the coach and four, or else 
we should amend the Constitution, giving 
Congress more power. 

Mary: I am not so sure that we need 
constitutional changes. I think that busi- 
ness men will cooperate even though 
the NRA is ruled out. Harper Sibley, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
has appealed to employers to keep wages 
up and hours down. If that is done, we 
will get along very well. 

Charles: But that won’t be done. If all 
of our business men were public spirited 
like Henry Ford and like Edward A. Filene 
of Boston, who advocates a policy of high 
wages, it would be very well, but there are 
too many chiselers and promoters of sweat 
shops, and we are going to hear a lot from 
them during the next few weeks. 


Edward A. 
Boston merchant, 
and high wage 

advocate 


Filene, 





NRA UNCONSTITUTIONAL 





(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 

to the effect that President Roosevelt 
had already set up a dictatorship and 
that he had abolished democratic proce- 
dure. This charge falls to the ground in the 
light of the fact that 
the administration rec- 
ognizes the power of 
the judicial authority to 
pass upon the question 
as to whether the acts of 
the administration are in 
accordance with the Con- 
stitution of the United 
States. The administra- 
tion had held to a the- 
ory of the constitutional 
rights of Congress and 
the President which the 
Supreme Court now says 
is a mistaken idea. But 
the administration recog- 
nizes the Supreme Court 
as the authority which 
passes upon the question 
as to the constitutional- 
ity of its acts. An exec- 
utive which grants to an- 
other branch of the gov- 
ernment the  unques- 
tioned right to pass upon 
the constitutionality of 
executive acts is not a 
dictatorial executive. 
Whatever else we may 
have in this country, we 
do not have a dictator- 
ship after the German 
or Italian models. 

The Frazier-Lemke 
Act undertook to save 
the homes of farmers 
who were unable to 


thereon. It provided that if the borrowers 
and the lenders could not come to terms 
as to conditions under which the debts 
might be paid, there should be a five-year 
moratorium. During this period, the farm- 
ers could not be ejected from their homes, 
the mortgages could not be foreclosed, if 
the owners of the mortgaged land were 
paying to the lenders an amount equal to 
a fair rent. 

The Supreme Court holds that such an 
act is a denial of the property rights of 
lenders. A mortgage is a contract and any 
law which sets aside the provisions of such 
a contract deprives the lenders of property 
without due process of law. 

The annulling of the Frazier-Lemke Act 
may result in the loss of many homes, but 
this annullment will not be so serious in 
its effects as if it had come several months 
earlier, because a greater number of the 
farmers are now able to pay interest on 
their loans. Neither does this annullment 
strike so definitely at the New Deal. The 
President himself did not support the Fra- 
zier-Lemke Act and probably regarded it 
all the time as unconstitutional, though he 
did affix his signature when the act was 
passed by Congress. 

Humphrey Case 

The other important decision of the Su- 
preme Court related to the presidential 
power of removal. In the fall of 1933 
President Roosevelt removed from office 
W. E. Humphrey, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The reason given was 
that the work of the Commission could be 
better performed if the members were men 
of the President’s own choosing. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act de- 
clares that a commissioner may be removed 
by the President “for inefficiency, neglect 
of duty, or malfeasance in office.” The 
Supreme Court holds this to mean that a 
commissioner may not be removed by the 
President for any other reason. The Presi- 
dent had thought that, while the act gave 
him power to remove for these specified 
reasons, it did not prevent his removing an 
officer for other reasons. 

The President can remove a postmaster. 
That has already been determined. He 
can remove anyone who is a member of 
one of the executive departments which 
are directly under him, but the Federal 
Trade Commission is an independent com- 
mission. It is not under any of the cabinet 
officers and is, therefore, not directly un- 
der the President. A member of the Com- 


mission is a quasi-judicial officer and he 
may be removed only for reasons specified 
in the act creating the Commission. 





HENRY FORD 


Illustration from “Understanding the Big Corporations.” 
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HE problem of land utilization in the United States is 
aan for the first time, receiving quite a little popular 
attention. The administration is interested in this problem 
and is adopting plans looking in the direction of better uti- 

lization of land. It has plans for 
Plans for the the buying of unproductive 
most promising farm lands that they may be 

taken out of cultivation. It has 
use of land plans for the removal of pop- 
ulations stranded on lands with- 
out the means of making a living. It is supervising a few 
movements from impoverished regions. It is working at the 
problem of subsistence farms, and will spend millions of 
dollars in the attempt to check soil erosion. 

The Roosevelt administration has brought this phase 
of the farm problem so forcibly to the public attention 
that many people apparently have the idea that the sug- 
gestion relative to the transplanting of farm populations 
is original with the President and his advisers. That, 
however, is not the case. The present administration is 
the first one to tackle the problem of impoverished farm 
populations actively, but the work it is doing is a logical 
development from suggestions made by a committee ap- 
pointed by President Hoover, the committee on “Recent 
Social Trends.” The section of this committee report which 
deals with the problem of farm lands and their use lays the 
foundation for comprehensive action by the federal gov- 
ernment. The general nature of this problem is very well 
stated in the following paragraph, taken from the chapter 
on natural wealth in the report, “Recent Social Trends.” 


The advance in agricultural technique, in association with the 
decline in population growth and other factors, has already re- 
versed the trend of agricultural development over a large part 
of the country. Moreover, there is every likelihood that both 
the advance in technique and the decline in population growth 
will continue for some years. Only yesterday a buoyant spirit 
pervaded the American nation. The free land in the West beck- 
oned the young man with the promise of a home and the accu- 
mulation of a competence. Europe afforded a remunerative 
market for the agricultural surplus. The rapidly growing cities 
also offered opportunities to acquire wealth. Immigrants were 
welcome to share in the political equality, in the economic op- 
portunity afforded by the cities, and in the joy of exploiting the 
greatest contiguous area of arable land in the world, with the 
possible exception of the Russian steppes and woodlands. Yet 
now, when the agricultural conquest of the continent is scarcely 
more than half complete, and when the trend of per capita in- 
come and wealth is upward (prior to 1930), the situation has 
become so altered that the former land policies are clearly ob- 
solete. These were based, perhaps unconsciously, on the as- 
sumption of a rapidly increasing population and need for farm 
products in Europe as well as in the United States and on a 
stationary agricultural technique; whereas the prospect at pres- 
ent is for an advancing technique and a stationary population. 
A new land policy evidently is needed. 


STUDY of the American agricultural situation—such 

A a study as is made by the experts of the Committee 

on Social Trends, brings out several important 
among which are the following: 

First, mechanization has pro 


Mechanical changes  eeded rapidly in American 


facts, 


agriculture, as in other 
branches of American indus- 
try. The use of machinery has 
had a more rapid development 
in certain parts of the country than in other parts. The 
most extensive advance has been made in the West where 
farms are relatively large and where labor-sav- 


deeply affect 
farming industry 
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Recent Agricultural Changes 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


combine farms into larger units inasmuch as relatively 
costly houses and buildings have been erected on each of 
the small farms. The cost of combining would, therefore, 
be great. The increased use of machinery has enabled each 
worker on the farm to produce a great deal more. It has 
cheapened the cost of farm production. This works greatly 
to the disadvantage of regions where labor-saving machin- 
ery is not used to any great extent. Since the cost of pro- 
duction has declined in large areas, the prices of the prod- 
ucts have tended to decline. This fall in price has not hurt 
the farmers much in places where farm machinery is 
widely used because the cost of production has fallen, but 
it has impoverished farmers in regions where machinery 
has not been used and cannot well be used. 


ECOND, at the same time that the increasing use of 
S machinery has enabled each farm worker to produce 
more and has, therefore, tended to increase the total farm 
product, the rate of growth of the population has fallen 
off. (See AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
May 27, page 8.) The Ameri- 
can farmers could go on in- 
creasing their output so long 
as the national population in- 
creased rapidly. When popu- 
lation becomes stationary or tends to become so, there is 
not an increasing demand for farm products. The produc- 
tion of farm products, however, keeps on advancing be- 
cause of the increased use of machinery. This results in 
farm surpluses. The problem is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that, at the same time, the foreign demand, 
for various reasons, is falling off. 

Third, productivity in certain regions is declining be- 
cause of the wearing away of the soil. The soil wastage 
results in part from erosion. This is chiefly the problem 
of the southern states and of the western plains country. 
Because of the nature of the crops, erosion is not a very 
serious matter in the north central section. It is estimated 
that about 17,000,000 acres have already been destroyed 
by erosion, but this is not a large part of the 500,000,000 
acres which is now either in crops or which can be im- 
mediately put into crops in the United States, or the 
1,000,000,000 acres which might be put to crops by plow- 
ing pasture land, by draining, or by cutting forest lands. 
Erosion is very serious in certain sections. It is estimated, 
for example, that more than a third of the crop lands of 
Oklahoma is being injured by erosion which has reached 
the stage of forming gullies. Erosion has so depleted the 
soil in very large sections of the country, particularly the 
South, that production per acre has fallen greatly. Farm- 
ers are unable to make a good living out of the weakened 
soil. As a result, whole sections of the country have 
become impoverished, with the populations sinking to a 
very low standard of living. 

Soi] is depleted, not only by erosion, but by the loss 
of fertility due to the raising of crops year after vear. 
This has happened throughout the rich farming sections 
of the country. But such depletion is not a serious per- 
manent problem because fertility can be put back into the 
soil by use of fertilizers. This increases the cost of pro- 
duction, to be sure, but the cost is not prohibitive. Most 
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of the good farm land of the country can be made per- 
manently rich through fertilization, and there are plenty 
of fertilizers to do the work. There is no danger for 
several hundred years of running out of fertilizers. 


OURTH, the problem of soil depletion by erosion 
F does not threaten to deprive the country of the means 
by which food and fibers may be produced. The soil now 
raising crops is sufficient to raise all that the people will 
need and additional millions of 
acres could be devoted to crop 
production fairly easily by 
turning land now in pasture 
and cut over forest to crop 
production. Soil depletion is, 
therefore, not a national problem in the sense that it 
threatens the supply of food for the population. It is a 
national problem in that it has impoverished farm popula- 
tions of whole sections of the country. It has rendered 
these populations unable to maintain what we commonly 
call an American standard of living. 

Fifth, as a result of the cutting of costs and of prices 
and as a result, further, of the wearing away of certain 
soils, there are sections of the country where farms have 
become poor or where the farmers cannot cut their costs 
of production through the use of machinery, or where both 
of these conditions operate. In these sections where, in 
the aggregate, several million farmers live, the standards 
of living have fallen. These people, living below the level 
of decent standards of living, are unable, of themselves, 
to remedy their situations. The problem cannot be han- 
dled by individuals. As proof of that fact we need only 
to visit the sections suffering from these unfavorable 
conditions. We find there populations sinking into abject 
poverty. We find social conditions and conditions of edu- 
cation, such as to create a national problem. We find 
whole populations sinking into a situation no better than 
peasantry. These people, acting as individuals, have not 
found the road out of their depressed state. If migra- 
tion were easy, they would migrate. They would move 
West, if there were any longer a West with favorable 
opportunities for immigrants. But the road out of this 
wholesale and permanent depression is not an easy one. 
It is not one which these individuals alone can find, 
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HIS report indicates clearly that the federal govern- 
ment must take a hand in dealing with the problem 
of impoverished farm areas. It declares: 


It is inevitable that serious social as well as economic prob- 
lems will arise during the process of consolidation and aban- 
donment of farms. Cost per 
capita of providing schools and 
other social services will tend to 
increase. In some _ cases the 
county or town can aid the in- 
dividual in making readjustments, 
as, for example, by moving is0- 
lated farm families to better lo- 
cations near other farmers, in order to avoid the expense of 
maintaining a road and school for the sole use of one or two 
families. In other cases, the state must step in because the un- 
dertaking becomes too large for the county to finance, as, for 
example, the establishment of state forests. But the extensive 
regional shifts in land utilization which appear imminent in 
parts of the south will in all probability involve problems too 
vast for the state to solve. It seems likely that the coopera- 
tion of the federal government must be obtained if serious 
losses of soil resources as well as development of undesirable 
social conditions are to be avoided. 
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ing machinery such as tractors and combines 
may be used advantageously. There has not 
been so much progress in this direction in the 
South or in the East, largely because of the fact 
that farms there are small. It is not so easy to 
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be regulated effectively by the action of the states? 


2. Do you think 


tion, enlarging the powers of Congress? 


Fascism ? 


What is the substance of the Humphrey decision? 








economic changes? 


1. Do you think the great national industries should be regulated by law? 


that our great national industries can be regulated adequately by the 
national government if the national laws cannot reach those corporations—those units 
of the national industries whose operations are wholly within a state? 


3. Does the Supreme Court’s decision render desirable an amendment to the Constitu- 
4. What is the basis for the argument that the NRA decision is a guaranty against 
5. On what ground did the Court declare the Frazier-Lemke Act unconstitutional ? 
6. What are the arguments for and against the rates of wages for works relief? 


7. How are sections of the population being impoverished by recent mechanical and 
Can these sections be saved by application of the principle of 


Something to Think About 


Can they 
against Germany ? 


United States early in 1933? 
REFERENCES: (a) 


PRONUNCIATIONS: 


“rugged individualism,” or must there be action by the federal government ? 
situation be improved by governmental action? 


8. In your opinion is Hitler sincerely seeking peace or is he resorting to a temporary 
maneuver in order to break up the projected Franco-Russian-British-Italian coalition 


9. What decision must France make in the light of Hitler’s address? 
think her decision should be? 


10. Wherein does the financial crisis in France differ from that which 


Inflation, When and How. 
Is It Recovery? New Republic, May 8, 1935, pp. 354-356. (c) Europe Fights for Peace 
Current History, June, 1935, pp. 284-289. 
tury Review, May, 1935, pp. 561-573. 


Flandin (flon-dan’), Laval (lah-vahl’), Goemboes (guhm’bush, 
u as in burn), Goering (guh’ring—w as in burn). 


It is in the light of facts such as these which 
we have presented and in the light of ideas 
such as those suggested by the Committee on 
Recent Social Trends, that the Roosevelt poli- 
cies are being formulated. 
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Harpers, June, 1935, pp. 1-10. (b) 


(d) Europe and the World. Nineteenth Cen- 











